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SOME PRACTICAL HINTS 

ABOUT 

POLISHED FLOORS AND THEIR PROPER TREATMENT, 

WITH A 

FEW ILLUSTRATIONS FOR DESIGNS. 

IT is pleasing to note the steadily increasing 
demand for" polished floors, and to hear per- 
sons who, a few years ago, when spoken to on the 
subject would shrug their shoulders and say, "no, 
I prefer the warmth of a good woolen carpet," 
now say, "we wouldn't have believed it possible 
that we could ever have been persuaded to give . 
up the idea that it was absolutely necessary for 
comfort to have a stuffy carpet nailed over the 
whole floor. But such is the case, and now we 
know that it was but an idea, and a mistaken one 
at that, for we have become accustomed to our 
polished floors and well cleaned rugs and to the 
bright and cheerful look, 
sense of cleanliness, and the 
feeling that one is breathing 
air npt filled with the fine 
and injurious dust that neces- 
sarily accumulates where car- 
pets lay for even a short 
time, and which, of course, 
arises at each step when 
walking or moving about the 
room." One very important thing has been brought 
to the attention of both architects and their clients, 
since polished floors have become so popular, and 
that is the proper method of finishing. It is 
shocking the way many floors are completely 
ruined by the absurd habit of putting shellac or 
varnish on them or any surface that has to be 
walked over and used as a floor. A moment's 
thought will convince one how entirely unsuitable 
such articles are for that purpose, and that they, 
under no consideration, should be used. Take the 
greater part of the gums 
used in making varnishes — 
notably shellac— before they 
are dissolved, and you will 
find them hard and brittle, 
and they will crumble and 
become simply fine powder 
under very slight pressure. 
Well, that is just what is 
left on the floor after the 

spirits are evaporated. Now just think of it each 
time you walk over the surface so finished, some 
part of the thin, brittle coating of varnish is 
broken and becomes fine powder, in fact dust, 
which is wiped up by the servant next morning, 
and of course some little portion of the wood is 
left bare. This, "very likely, one doesn't, notice at 
first, but let it go on for a short time and it will 
be noticed that the floor begins to look shabby in 
those places which are most exposed, and you pre- 
pare to look into the matter some and send for 
your painter or whoever finish- 
ed the floor, and they shake . 
their head and say, "the floor 
has had pretty hard usage, 
but of course we'll send some 
one to fix it." 

Thereupon the floor re- 
ceives another coat of shellac, 
which costs something ; so 
you think you will be more careful and you 
watch every one to see that they don't step on 
that particular spot again, if it is possible for 
them to step over it ; so that instead of being a 
part of the house that one can use the hardest 
without fear of injury, it is really the most deli- 
cate part of the decoration ; you feel like walking 
on a sheet of glass, consequently cannot be other- 
wise than uncomfortable, and finally you regret 
that you had a nice floor put in your house. 

A hard-wood floor should be finished so that 
when you step on it you have a sense of relief, 







be easily rubbed out by a 
little friction either with a 
brush or a woolen cloth. 

Another great advantage 

of a polish so made would be 

that after work has been 

properly finished with it, a 

servant could, by rubbing 

with a weighted brush and 

cloth, and two or three times 

a year applying a little of the polish to the parts 

that get the most wear, keep the floors fresh and 

bright for years, and they always look the same. 

Hard- wood floors are a part of the interior 
decoration which should last a lifetime, and not a 
temporary affair ; this being the case, it is far 
more economical to have a first-class job in every 
respect, and a perfectly plain floor, well laid and 
properly filled and finished, is 
far preferable to the more 
elaborate affairs that are put 
down and just shellacked or 
varnished over and let go, 
simply because this method of 
^finishing partly covers the 
rough uneven places and poor 
workmanship. 

A wax polish will show 
these up so that by using such a polish a botched 
job, in laying and smoothing the floor, will be at 
once detected, and any one who recommends a 
shellac finish either does not know his business 
or has not a smooth floor to work on and wants 
to cover up the imperfections. If the surface is 
not smoothed, well scraped and sand-papered, it 
can never be a source of pleasure, and it will 
very naturally attract attention and excite com- 
ment from those acquainted with the cause and 
the very easy remedy that exists. 

There is this to remember that all floors, must' 
be filled with a preparation made of such ingre- 
dients that it becomes thoroughly hard in all the 
pores of the wood so as to present * an even, 
smooth surface for the polish. 

When this is done properly, a floor will never 
need repairing other than occasionally rubbing on 
a little of the polish as before stated. Some me- 
chanics will say that they cannot fill light and 
dark wood with the same filling. As to that, it is 
considered poor taste to select too great a contrast 
in color for floors. The prettiest effect is to be 
had by making floors of one kind of wood, and 
have the grain, running different ways, make the 
pattern, that is, with the exception of a few -dark 
lines to separate the border from the center. 

Have your floors well laid, smoothed, scraped 
and sand-papered, well filled, and then finished 
with a wax polish, and don't let any one persuade 
you to use shellac or varnish, as in a few years the 
outside of the room will have a number of coats, 
while the places where it is worn off time and 
time again, will only have one coat. This will 
necessitate planing to get the floor in good order 
again, which takes off half the wearing surface, 
and the floor has only looked nice for a few weeks 
periodically. 

For the foregoing information we are indebted 
to The Butcher Polish Company of Boston 



proached by a curved driveway from Seventy- 
ninth Street, as also by another from the side 
opposite. It has been hoped that the whole 
might be completed by May, 1886, but it seems 
doubtful whether so much is to be realized. The 
advance of the museum in general prosperity is 
somewhat remarkable, as it is known that nine 
wills have been made, which in due time will 
bring it noble gifts in collections and money. 



A movement on the part of the American 
Society of Fresco Painters, which promises ad- 
vantages hitherto unfortunately wanting, is .that 
of a series of lectures of which the first was given 
on Sunday evening, October 26, by Mr. Carroll 
Beckwith. Ah enthusiastic and appreciative au- 
dience was in attendance, the lecturer being intro- 
duced by Mr. Shirlaw in a few apt remarks. Mr. 
Beckwith said that within the next twenty years 
a great advance would be made in the arts of 
decoration in this country. To lead to this the 
public taste would have to be educated, the artist 
or easel painter and the decorative painter must 
work hand in hand, and the standard of the work- 
man would have to be raised. The fact was re- 
viewed that the greatest of the old masters were 
fresco painters. Trades unions, the speaker be- 
lieved, were good in their way, to protect the 
workmen, to bind them together fraternally, to 
lend aid and comfort in sickness and distress ; but 
the workmen should be educated as the decorative 
painters are educated in Europe, where, in the 
decorative school of the Ecole des Beaux Arts the 
student receives a thorough training in architec- 
ture, perspective drawing, modeling, color and com- 
position ; knowledge of the various styles of orna- 
ment is acquired, and drawing from cast and life, 
of the human figure, practiced. From training like 
this come such men as Baudry, Gallaud, Chaplin, 
Carolus Duran, Cabanel and others of their rank. 
The work of several of the most prominent artists 
was discussed, including that of the Grand Opera 
House in Paris, as also the decoration of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in this city and other work 
done here by leading men. Brief comments on the 
work of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle and other great 
artists, added full breadth to the treatment of the 
theme. The lecture was illustrated by a large col- 
lection of photographs loaned by the Art Students' 
League, and by Mr. Douglas Volk, Mr. Beckwith 
and Mr. Carl Hirschberg. The lecturer urged 
strongly the idea of forming a decorative art 
school, arid looked forward to the holding by the 
decorative painters of a higher standard of work 
in the future. The next lecture of this series will 
be by Mr. Shirlaw, and Mr. Blashfield has signified 
his consent to deliver the third. 



Panel pictures to fit in doors are to be found 
in most paint shops. They are painted in oil, 
usually on zinc, and are often quite pretty when 
nailed in place. The door should never be painted 
white, however, as the contrast makes the panels 
entirely too glaring. Oak or walnut are proper 
tints. 
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feeling there is something solid and substantial to 
walk on. This can only be obtained by using the 
proper finish, and the proper finish for floors is a 
polish made of wax which, however, must be so 
prepared that the stickiness of ordinary beeswax 
is overcome, and must also be an article that is 
much easier to apply, and which requires only 
little labor to take care of. An article manu- 
factured to comply with these requirements should 
be a wax-polish, that becomes thoroughly dry, but 
never gets hard and brittle, so that all marks can 



Different plans which have 
been drawn for the new building of 
the Metropolitan Museum are under 
consideration. The contract has 
been given out and the work is soon 
to be commenced by the blasting of 
the rock which shows its summit 
slightly above the ground between 
the present building and Fifth 
Avenue. As long ago predetermined, 
the portion about to be constructed 
will consist of a main division front- 
ing the street and two wing sections 
uniting with the old building, so as 
to enclose a court. But as the ar- 
chitect, Mr. Weston, is also one of 
the trustees of the institution, it 
ought reasonably to be expected 
that the original plan will be ful- 
filled, with modifications, according 
to the best art ideas. The arrange- 
ment of rooms will be that of a great 
gallery, 221x41.5 feet dimensions, a 
library and gallery in end section, 
a gallery of corresponding size in 
the opposite division, with directors' 
rooms occupying the same amount 
of space as the library, and a wing 
projecting into the court from the 
side of the main gallery section, de- 
signed for showing special collections, 
like that of the Watts pictures. 
The building will have a handsome 
facade, a porte-cochere being ap- 
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DESIGNS FOR MARQUETRY FLOOR, BY F. P. HOLMES. 



